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A SEASIDE COTTAGE. 



A PIONEER HOHE. 




E HAVE received from Mr. Oscar Bunce, 
the architect, for this number, a 
sketch of a seaside cottage. The 
house is practical in its way, and 
planned so as to make a habitable 
home. It comprises seven rooms on 
the first floor, with five rooms and 
bath upstairs. It is of no particular 
style — of no special architecture — but 
built solely and chiefly for conven- 
ience as a summer seaside cottage. 
The foundation and first story are of stone, while the 
gables and roof are shingled. 

The tower is built partly of stone and partly of wood, 
terminating in a light-house effect, which is rather 
novel in its way. 

The porch is ten feet wide, while the roof is sup- 
ported with ornamental posts, as shown in the 
sketch. One en- 
ters through a 
large and hand- 
some paneled hall, 
divided by arches, 
which serves as 
a reception-room. 
Trom there into 
the hall proper, 
which leads to 
the staircase. This 
i s covered by a 
half dome sky- 
light in which are 
amber panes of 
glass. The kitchen 
is well situated at 
the back of the 
house, and is so 
isolated as to pre- 
vent any of the 
disagreeables that 

generally prevail in this region known as the culinary 
department. It is connected with the dining-room by 
.an ample butler's pantry. This house can be built at 
a. moderate sum, but, like all investments, the finish 
■determines the price. 



By Laura 
*'0 



B. Starr. 





A Seashore Cottage. Designed ey J. O. Bunce, Architect, New York. 




Ground Plan. 



HEN the woman of artistic tem- 
perament and refined tastes 
finds herself in a new country, 
bereft of old conditions and 
belongings, the home-making be- 
comes a problem that is only solved 
by slow degrees and after many ex- 
periments. She believes useful things 
have a beauty of their own, which 
fact should not be disregarded in the 
selection of even the commonest 
household utensil ; and that there is 
one beauty of form, another of color 
and another of decoration ; also that 
one, and many times all of these, may be considered 
in buying any article. Another of her creeds is, that 

all fitting up and 
furnishing should, 
as much as pos- 
sible, partake of 
local coloring, and 
that domestic ma- 
terials should be 
used whenever 
they can be with 
good effect. One 
of the prettiest, 
simp'est and most 
artistic homes it 
has been my good 
fortune to see, is 
on one of the small 
islands in Puget 
Sound, and is pre- 
sided over by a 
New York woman, 
who gave me a 
very graphic de- 
scription of her- first efforts at home- making in the 
State of Washington. She says — "the building was 
little more than a 'shack,' rough, unpainted and un- 
inviting, and undivided. I had partitions put up, 
dividing it into four rooms, two large and two small 
ones. J settled the kitchen first and made it as com- 
plete and comfortable as the resources of the place 
would permit, for I believe that the health, comfort 
and happiness of a family depend largely upon the 
kitchen; but that is too deep a subject to go into now." 
" In the centre of the living-room I had an open fire- 
place built of boulders laid in mortar ; the stones were 
gathered from the adjoining fields, and they and I were 
subjects of derision all the while the fireplace was 
building ; when it was completed and a roaring fire of 
spruce and hemlock bark burning on the hearth, deri- 
sion was turned to admiration." 

"Over the mantel I hung an Indian bark mat upon 
which I had painted in large bold letters, in black, the 
following couplet : — 

' Blow high, blow low, no winds that blow 
Can quench our hearth -fire's ruddy glow.' 

"Thercorns were ceiled with Douglas fir, the grain cf 
which is beautiful ; this was not stained, tut left in its 
natural color, with only a coat of shellac to "bring it out 
better. In the living room there was a wainsccurg of 
' slabs,' four and a half feet high." 

"These 'slabs ' are the shaved-off sides of logs — the 
first cut — with the bark left on, which gives a wonder- 
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.fully pretty effect. They are of so little value that the 
mill owners give them away. " 

. ''Above this was a six-inch shelf placed along the top 
around the room. This made a resting-place for work- 
basket, newspapers, and a few pieces of old china. " 

"The delight of my heart," continued my friend, " is 
this square bow window, and the gorgeous sunsets 
"which are the glory of this country. Into this window 
I had the carpenter fit me a box with hinged lid ; I 
fitted an excelsior mattress to the lid and covered it 
■with blue demin, put a valance of the same along the 
front and piled it high with rest-inviting pillows, all 
-covered with blue and white chintz. •The window cur- 
tains are of the same blue and white chintz, which cost 



-' ' Where did you get the handsome rug which covers 
the centre of this room?" I asked. 

1 ' That is a rag-carpet rug, and I made it, but I was 
months doing it. I saved what rags I could get here, 
and wro"te home about it, and when my boxes came they 
all had a few balls of rags to help make my carpet. I 
had it woven in a ' hit and miss ' pattern, and the colors 
are so well blended that it is really artistic. My neigh- 
bor laughed at me and wondered why I didn't buy an 
ingrain carpet like theirs, but I knew an ingrain would 
not suit my surroundings, and a rag carpet would. Oh ! 
I had many a discussion on the subject, but the neigh- 
bors were not convinced until they saw my carpet in 
place ; now half a dozen of them are sewing rags. 




Corner cf Smokikg-Room. By Messrs. Vollmer & Marenzana, New York. 



ten cents a yard 'back East,' and the tablecloth which 
covers the common deal table is of blue denim fringed 
•out on all sides ; the border is a a large, showy design 
•done in satin stitch. " 

" I had an ingle-nook made on either side of the fire- 
place by fitting in a long straight box for wood and 
bark on one side, and a three-cornered one on the other. 
A cushion covered with denim was fitted and fastened 
to the wood-box lid, so that it would keep its place 
when lifted. The corner box likewise has a cushion, 
valance and pillows, which makes this corner a veritable 
cosey nook. As there are no closets in the house these 
boxes are invaluable for stowing away unused clothing, 
bedding, etc., as well as convenient places for putting 
out of sight slippers, overshoes and other unsightly 
debris of daily use." 



" On the wall above the dining-table I painted Burns's 
' Grace Before Meat ' : . 

" « Some has meat that canna eat, 
And some, has meat that want it ; 
But we ha' meat, and we can eat, 
Sa let the Lord be thanket.' " 

The smaller rooms in this Western home were fitted, 
one as abed-room, the other a library with a spring cot, - 
which could be used as a bed for an unexpected or be- 
lated guest. 

The whole tone of the sleeping-room was yellow. The 
floor, walls and ceiling were finished in Oregon pine, 
oiled but not stained. In the centre of the floor was 
first tacked an Indian mat, six feet square, costing fifty 
cents. 

( To be continued.) 



